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schismatic Church and an excommunicated priest who made himself the
focal point of the schism was authorized by the Government to read
Mass again. Large numbers of Czechs succumbed to the pressure, but
the Catholic Church was not crushed and above all the Communist
pretence of believing in freedom of religion was exposed to the world as
a hollow mockery.
THE PEASANTS
The condition of thepeasantsmay beillustrated by the situation in Hungary.
Land reform was long overdue and the Communist land reform in 1945,
which abolished holdings over a certain size and redistributed surplus
land between about 600,000 families, was justly popular. The Communists,
however, soon found themselves in difficulties. The kulaks or rich farmers
against whom the regime waged war were often very popular. The gulf
between them and the poor peasants was not so wide as in pre-revolution-
ary Russia and they were often elected to the local co-operatives. The
poor peasants, on the other hand, were delighted to become landowners
and became so attached to their land as to lose all sympathy with Com-
munist ideas. Here as in the other Danubian countries, the peasants were
assured that there would be no question of forcing them into collectives or
depriving them of their newly acquired rights in land. The assurances
meant nothing. Within four years, fifteen per cent of cultivators had been
driven to join co-operatives and by 1953 the proportion had risen to
thirty-five per cent. As at the corresponding stage in the U.S.S.R., there
were several types of co-operative organization. In the lowest form there
was merely co-operation for certain of the processes of cultivation, but in
the 'highest* form individual ownership ceased and the community
became the sole proprietor. Once the establishment of co-operatives was
well under way, every possible form of economic compulsion was used
to force the cultivators into the higher types of collective. The simplest
and most effective of all methods related to the compulsory delivery of
foodgrain to the State. The quota from the higher types of collectives was
reduced, while that from the lower types was increased.
These collectives had, of course, their advantages. Tractor stations
provided facilities which the cultivator would not otherwise have
enjoyed, but they were also the nuclei where the members of the collec-
tives were brought under a harsh discipline. They were extremely
unpopular and very few cultivators joined them voluntarily.
It is not necessary to follow collectivization in the other Lower